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D uring the recent Association of 
the United States Army annual 
meeting, the Secretary of the 
Army declared 2009 as "The Year 
of the Noncommissioned Officer" as a way of 
recognizing the value of our enlisted Leaders 
at all levels of command. Army Secretary 
Pete Geren said of NCOs,"They know their 
mission, they know their equipment, but most 
importantly, they know their Soldiers." 
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I couldn't agree more. The 
NCO Corps, the backbone 
of our force, is vital to 
the development of both 
Soldiers and Leaders alike. 
Their considerable influence 
resonates throughout every 
echelon of our Army. NCOs 
enforce standards and ensure 
discipline. They bear the brunt 
of responsibility in molding 
the Army's next generation 
of Soldiers. Talk to almost 
any Soldier and he or she 
will have at least one tale 
of the time an NCO's gentle 
correction kept them from 
harm or prevented them from 
doing something stupid. 

Perhaps nowhere is the 
NCO's influence more critical 
than in the business of 
keeping Soldiers safe. When 
it comes to safety, NCOs 


serve as the conduit between 
Leader and Soldier. They 
transmit information both 
up and down the chain of 
command. The Army's Fiscal 
2009 Safety and Occupational 
Health Objectives direct 
Leaders to focus on the 
Army's biggest safety 
challenge - off-duty accidents 
- and calls for innovative 
approaches to addressing 
off-duty risky behavior. 

By reviewing the 
objectives, you can see 
how NCO efforts are 
central to fulfilling the 
Army's safety goals. 

Safety Climate and 
Culture. NCOs can tell you if 
your programs are effectively 
addressing the climate of 
your organization. They 
are essential to successfully 
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It takes MORE than 
SATURATION and 
REPETITION to reach 
Soldiers. NCOs answer the 
'WHY QUESTIONS.' 
Their WISDOM and 


Soldiers understand 
HOW to think, not 
just WHAT to think. I ■ 


communicating your 
message. It takes more than 
saturation and repetition to 
reach Soldiers. NCOs answer 
the "why questions." Their 
wisdom and experience help 
Soldiers understand howto 
think, not just what to think. 

Off-Duty Loss Reduction. 
The Army's goal is to reduce 
accidental loss from fiscal 
2007 results by 20 percent in 
fiscal 2009. Every command 
is unique and there is no 
universal solution set to 
reduce accidental losses. 
There is, however, a common 
resource available Army- 
wide - Leaders. NCOs, with 
their firsthand knowledge of 
Soldier activities, personal 
habits and behaviors, are 
perfectly positioned to apply 
positive influence when and 
where it's most needed - 
before an accident occurs. 

Sustainment. The 
challenge is to sustain the 
over-40-percent reduction 
in on-duty accidents from 
fiscal 2006 numbers while 
shifting the focus to off- 
duty reduction. For many 
Soldiers, composite risk 
management (CRM) has 
become so ingrained in 


their on-duty planning and 
mission execution that it 
has become intuitive. For 
younger Soldiers, it remains 
a concept they are learning 
even in basic training. 

NCOs continually foster 
the CRM mindset, helping 
Soldiers to incorporate it 
into every aspect of their 
lives, both on and off 
duty. They also provide 
continuity and support to 
successful safety programs. 

Best Practices. The 
sharing of Best Practices is an 
effective prevention tool. The 
NCO "network" does a great 
job of spreading knowledge 
across our force, and this 
same informal network should 
be leveraged for safety. NCOs 
should take full advantage of 
online safety forums to share 
successful programs, both 
on and off duty. Not only are 
NCOs' collective experiences 
and lessons learned stored 
centrally, Soldiers can tap into 
that well of knowledge 24/7 
by simply posting a question 
on the Battle Command 
Knowledge System forum. 

NCOs groom our 
young men and women. 

And while safety is vitally 


important, it is only one of 
the many responsibilities 
NCOs willingly undertake 
to ensure the welfare of our 
Soldiers. The NCO example 
of discipline, professionalism 
and accountability is clearly 
outlined in the NCO creed, 
teaches young Soldiers a 
myriad of qualities that will 
positively impact every 
facet of their Army career. 
These same young Soldiers 
will, in turn, become our 
newest Army Leaders, 
perpetuating the tradition 
of excellence instilled in 
them by the members of 
the Army's NCO Corps. 

As NCOs, you know 
there are no secrets to 
safety success. It is the result 
of preparation and CRM 
integration into all phases of 
operations and learning from 
the successes and failures of 
others. As our Army strives 
to reduce accidental losses 
in fiscal 2009, we can only 
achieve this goal with the 
support and dedication of 
our NCO Corps, that first-line 
Leader. The USACRC stands 
ready to strengthen that 
"backbone" with tools and 
subject matter experts to 


complete your mission safely. 

Finally, as each of us 
prepares for the upcoming 
holiday season, remember 
this is historically one of the 
most dangerous times of 
the year. Off-duty activities 
that include privately owned 
vehicle use for extended 
travel, holiday celebrations 
and other related events 
each pose their own unique 
set of hazards. I ask that 
every Leader, Soldier, civilian 
and Family member make 
an effort through direct 
personal engagement to 
reduce accident risks and 
be a positive influence on 
others in this important 
time of the year. 

Have a Happy and 
Safe Holiday season. « 


Army Safe is Army Strong! 



William T. Wolf 

Brigadier General, USA 
Commanding 


Command Sergeant Major 

U.S. Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center 


Tod L. Glidewell 
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I joined the Army when I was 1 7, so I was near the end of my first enlistment 
before I turned 21 and could legally drink. As a young enlisted Soldier, 

I lived in the barracks - not a place you want to hold a party. So my plan 
was simple; I'd ride my motorcycle over to my civilian friend's house and 
go out to party from there. Not much of a plan, but it was a start. 



I rode my Honda 350 
Enduro to my buddy's 
house. I wasn't even 
inside the door before 
I had my first beer of 
the night. While we 
sat around discussing 
the evening's plans, 

I drank three beers - 
and we hadn't even 
left for the bar yet! 

My friend and his 
wife took me to the 
bar in their car. I'd been 
there before using a 
fake ID, so everyone 
knew me. I don't 
remember buying a 
single drinkthat night. 
It seemed like every 
time I turned around, 
someone else wanted 
to do a shot with me. 

I remember thinking 
toward the end of the 
night that if all my 
friends had come at the 
same time, I wouldn't 
be so trashed. But, hey, 
these were my friends 
and they wanted to 
help me celebrate. 


We partied till the bar 
closed and, of course, 
drank our last shot as 
last call was announced. 
I'm not sure how much 
I drank that night, but 
I do remember hoping 
the alcohol wouldn't 
kill me. It had been a 
heck of a party and I'd 
succeeded at my plan of 
getting trashed. 

Too bad my plan 
didn't also include 
getting back to the 
barracks safely. My 
buddy and his wife 
drove me back to 


their place and then we 
said our goodbyes. I got 
on my motorcycle and 
prepared to ride back 
to the barracks. The 
only problem was my 
motorcycle died as soon 
as I started it and, try as 
I might, I couldn't get 
it restarted. My buddy 
came out and started 


my motorcycle for me. 

I remember him 
saying something 
about me being an 
idiot for forgetting 
to turn on the fuel. 

We laughed and 
I got on my bike. I 
sped to the end of his 
street, where I had to 
make a left turn. As the 
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streetlight got closer, I remember 
thinking, "I should be doing 
something.'Then it hit me - "Oh, 
yeah, hit the brakes!"Just as I 
grabbed the brakes, I looked up 
and saw the front tire hit the curb. 

The next thing I noticed was 
there were a lot of stars that 
night. I remember that because 
I was lying on my back in the 
street looking up at them. I 
looked around and saw my 
motorcycle lying on its side with 
the handlebars bent 90 degrees 
from where they were supposed 
to be. My bike was leaking fuel 
and the shift lever was broken 
off. Beyond that. I'd broken my 
helmet visor and was bleeding 
from my arm, leg and hip. 

So, what does a guy do 
when he is so drunk he 
rides his motorcycle into an 
immovable object? Call for 
help? Maybe get a taxi? Nope. 

I just picked up my bike, bent 
my handlebars back as best I 
could and rode home in second 


gear because I couldn't shift. 

I don't remember how I got 
back to the barracks, but I clearly 
remember the next morning. 
When I rolled over in bed, pain 
shot through my semi-sober 
body. My sheets were bloody, 
but they weren't as bloody as 
my clothes, which I was still 
wearing from the night before. 

Fortunately, I lived through 
this experience so I could later 
absorb some lessons learned. We 
have all heard the warning to not 
drink and drive - but that requires 
having a plan so you don't have to 
ride or drive after drinking. Sure, 

I'd planned for my party, 'but 
what about afterward? 

I could have planned 
to stay with any of 
my friends, but I 
never asked. Or, as 
an alternative, I could 
have taken a taxi or a 
bus home. However, 

I wasn't looking ^ 
out for myself. 


Unfortunately, neither was 
my buddy. If he had been, why 
would he have started my bike 
when I was too drunk to start 
it myself or allowed me to ride 
home drunk? A real friend would 
have done everything he could 
to not let me ride drunk. 

The takeaways from this are 
obvious. First, if you're planning 
to drink, then plan for what you'r 
going to do afterward. 

Stay with friends, have 
a designated driver or 
take a taxi. Don't wait until * 
you're cross-eyed drunk to 
come up with a plan. 


* 


tt 

When it comes to 
PARTYING, there are 
"DRINKING BUDDIES" 
and then there are REAL 

FRIENDS. You can 
tell the DIFFERENCE 
because REAL FRIENDS 

WON'T send you off DRUNK 

to DIE on the HIGHWAY. 1 1 





Second, askyourself who is really 
looking out for you. When it comes 
to partying, there are "drinking 
buddies" and then there are real 
friends. You can tell the difference 
because real friends won't send you 
off drunkto die on the highway. 

When you make your plans for the 
party, make sure you plan to have 
your real friends looking out for you. 

It'll beat waking up the next day a 
bloody mess - or not waking up at all.« 




1 ) Post your video on any social ri etwor Sc site { Army 
YouTube. YouTube, Faceboolt, My Space, etc.) during the 
competition period (Sept. 30, 2008 to March 31, 2009 j. 


2) E-mail to 8afr:.P2P vnl r.w’oon ue.ar my.ml I or call 
commercial: 334-255-1390, DSN: 558-1390, to have your 
video entered In the competition. You must provide your 
name, age, phone number or e mail address, and a link to the 
video. 

3) All entries must be submitted no later than 11:59 p.m. 
Central Time on March 31, 2009. 

4 ) A panel will judge video entries and select finalists. 
Finalists will bo notified by e-mail or telephone. 

For more information and contest 
rules for Peer to Peer, go to 
https://crc.army; mil/videocompetition. 
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I f a Soldier ever was to ask 
the question, "Sergeant, 
how do I survive 15 months 
in Iraq," the answer would 
be one word: "discipline." 


THE m TO SUCCESS 


COMMAND SGI MAJ. JOHN GIOIA 

4th Infantry Division (M) 

Camp Liberty, Iraq 


Discipline is the cornerstone 
upon which our Army was built. 

All Soldiers, for the most part, 
understand what the standards 
are, but some do not possess the 
discipline to fulfill their obligation 
in achieving the standard. Whether 
we are talking about the discipline 
to wear the uniform correctly - 
both inside the wire, as well as 
out - or the discipline to do the 
hard right over the easy wrong, 
it's all about personal choice. 

While out on battlefield 


circulations, you will find it is very 
rare that a Soldier does not fully 
understand the standards. In 
fact, when I make an on-the-spot 
correction, more often than not they 
will tell me, "Sergeant major, I know I 
am wrong."What it really boils down 
to is the Soldier does not possess the 
discipline to meet that standard. 

What I really have an issue with is 
the noncommissioned officer (NCO) 
who doesn't enforce the standard. 
NCOs don't get an option to say, 
"Well, I'm going to take a break 


today and not make the correction," 
and then decide to start enforcing 
the standard the next day. NCOs 
must always enforce the standard. 
Soldiers will meet the standards 
only when sergeants enforce them. 
It takes moral courage to walk up 
to someone who is wrong and 
say, "Soldier, fix it." And that is the 
job of a Leader, not a follower. 

Having the pride and character 
to be disciplined, in the end, 
decides survival. Now, don't get me 
wrong, the enemy gets a vote; but 
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think of the decisions a Soldier 
makes daily on the battlefield. A 
Soldier decides his attitude for the 
day, how he wears his uniform, 
how he respects Leaders, how 
he treats the opposite sex and, 
in the end, how he conducts 
himself ethically and morally. 

In dealing with an escalation of 
force, a Soldier decides to shoot 
or not to shoot. In dealing with 
his individual force protection, 
a Soldier decides whether he is 
going to wear his proper kit - 
complete with gloves and eye 
protection. In dealing with his 
individual weapon, a Soldier decides 
whether he is going to be careful 
or negligent. In dealing with safety, 
a Soldier decides whether to take 
a shortcut. In this environment, 
shortcuts can be deadly. 


Soldiers make all of these 
decisions on their own. We know 
that a Leader is responsible for 
everything his Soldiers do - or 
fail to do. Leaders are great at 
enforcing standards. Some would 
argue that a Leader can make a 
Soldier disciplined. I submit that 
is an accurate statement. You 
have to admit it sure would be 
great if every Soldier practiced 
good Army discipline. Instead, 
there are some who like to take 
shortcuts or try to manipulate 
standards to benefit themselves. 

As for enforcing standards, it 
doesn't matter what standard we're 
talking about because a standard 
is, after all, a standard. It's set for a 
reason - because somebody before 
us thought about an issue and said, 
"You know what we need here 


to prevent this from happening 
again? We need a standard." We've 
already learned the hard way 
once. Why should we have to 
learn it again and again and again, 
especially if it comes at the cost of 
a Soldier's life? That's what makes 
our Army great. Think about it. 
There's a standard for everything 
we do; we just have to have the 
discipline to meet those standards. 

So, how do you survive 1 5 
months in Iraq? The answer is 
simple. You do what's right - morally 
and ethically - every day. You 
possess the moral courage to be 
disciplined. You do what is right 
when no one is looking - every 
day for 1 5 straight months. You do 
not succumb to taking shortcuts 
that may get you or your battle 
buddies wounded or killed. « 
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A team of personnel from the U.S. Army Aviation Center of 
Excellence Directorate of Evaluation and Standardization 
(DES), supported by the U.S. Army Combat Readiness/ 
Safety Center, recently returned from Iraq. They were 
heavily engaged in conducting assistance visits with multiple 
aviation brigades and this article provides an update to the field 
on their findings. 



(OIL). During our most 
recent visit to the field, 
we gathered many OILs; 
however, in an effort to 
better inform our force and 
prevent future accidents, 
this article conveys only 
four observations - two 
positive and two negative. 



COL. STEVE SMITH AND MAJ. CHAD STOVER 

Directorate of Evaluation and Standardization 
U.S. Army Aviation Center of Excellence 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 


Positive Observations 

Environmental 
training. Most units 
deploying to Iraq are still 
conducting environmental 
training in Kuwait as part 
of reception, staging, 
onward movement and 
integration. While this 
remains important, there 
seems to be a couple of 
beliefs in the field that units 
in theater are taking off and 
landing to only hardstands, 
and that environmental 
training wastes precious 
blade hours and damages 
aircraft. These units soon 
learned, sometimes the 
hard way, this training 
was not a waste and could 
require landing in very 
dusty areas, especially 
during construction of 
combat outposts and 
while performing time- 
sensitive target missions. 


They have also learned 
that, depending on the 
time of year, the conditions 
of these landing areas are 
completely different. As 
seasons change, the forces 
of nature inevitably change 
the ground, its effects on 
night vision goggles or 
forward-looking infrared 
and power available. Units, 
realizing these effects, 
conduct environmental 
training as a seasonal task 
to ensure pilots do not lose 
this perishable skill and 
understand the differences 
in landing or flying in the 
summer or winter. This 
training reduces risk and 
better prepares aviators 
for some of the more 
specialized missions that 
we see conventional 
aviation units conducting. 

The third crewmember. 
The concept of using a 


battalion/squadron tactical 
operations center (TOC) 
as a "third crewmember" 
assists aircrews with 
situational awareness. 

In high-traffic or high- 
intensity situations, such 
as urban environments, 
a member of theTOC 
closely monitors radio 
transmissions between 
ground units and aircraft 
to ensure a smooth 
transition of information. 
The Soldier manning the 
radio becomes, in effect, 
a third crewmember, 
helping aircrews 
maintain situational 
awareness. If the aircrew 
misses any information, 
theTOC provides a 
backup to get them the 
needed information. 

Since the aircrew's 
primary responsibilities 
are to maintain aircraft 


control and respond to 
the ground commander, 
this system increases the 
confidence of ground 
commanders that their calls 
for assistance will be heard. 
While this doesn't work 
for all environments due 
to terrain and distances, 
it can work effectively in 
urban environments where 
the TOC is very close to 
the area of operations. The 
third crewmember can 
help mitigate risk because 
he gives aircrews the 
ability to focus on flying 
the aircraft during intense 
situations. Aircrews can 
be confident that they will 
still be able to get critical 
information from the TOC 
if they miss a radio call. 

Use of the third 
crewmember is not a 
difficult task; however, it 
does require individual 




In AVIATION units, we must REMEMBER the most 
IMPORTANT and most DANGEROUS thing we do is 
FLY the AIRCRAFT, regardless of whether it is in GARRISON 
or COMBAT J J 
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The THIRD CREWMEMBER can HELP 
mitigate RISK because be GIVES aircrews 
the ABILITY to FOCUS on FLYING the 
AIRCRAFT during INTENSE SITUATIONS.! I 
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training on the radio. For 
the "third crewmember" 
technique to be successful, 
the Soldier in the TOC 
must be included in 
the mission briefing, 
understand the ground 
commander's intent, the 
scheme of maneuver, the 
intelligence situation or 
collection plan and be an 
active participant in the 
briefing. A little training 
before deployment pays 
big dividends in combat 
with reduced radio 
traffic and increased 
situational awareness. 

Negative 

Observations 

Although the 
article began with 
positive comments, 
we also encountered 
negative observations, 
something we call 
"focus" areas. We would 


like to share a couple 
of these observations 
with the branch to 
warn commanders 
to implement those 
controls necessary to 
prevent accidents. 

Split-based 

operations. Our OPTEMPO 
in theater has forced 
units to rely on their 
staff aviators to conduct 
operations 24/7. When 
companies are co-located 
with their parent battalion 
and/or brigade, they have 
ready access to those staff 
aviators; however, when 
we attach companies/ 
troops to unlike battalions, 
this is not the case. The 
company/troop must then 
rely on its line pilots, yet 
the expectation seems to 
be for the unit to sustain 
the same flying hour 
rate it sustained when 
it was under its parent 


headquarters. This puts 
significant pressure on 
the company/troop 
commanders and has 
a noticeable impact on 
fighter management. All 
levels of command must 
understand when these 
units are away from the 
parent organization, they 
do not have the flexibility 
of those staff-supported 
aviators from the battalion 
or brigade to rely on to 
help with their fighter 
management or to pick 
up additional missions. 
Part of the solution is 
to ensure the correct 
number of aviators are 
pushed forward with 
the companies/troops. 

The other part is to staff 
a task force according to 
the types of aircraft in the 
task force. This will not 
only familiarize planners 
with each aircraft, it will 


give the company extra 
aviators when additional 
missions are requested. 

Mission briefing 
and approval process. 
Units are not meeting the 
intent of the execution of 
the mission briefing and 
the three-step approval 
process according to 
Army Regulation 95-1, 
Flight Regulations. The 
first step of the initial 
mission approval process 
is to ensure the approving 
official understands the 
crew's mission, feasibility 
of the unit's capability to 
accomplish the mission 
and the reason the flight 
is taking place. The 
second step is the mission 
planning and briefing 
process. The intent is 
for the briefing officer, 
an experienced pilot in 
command in the mission 
set, to conduct detailed 
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planning, risk assessment 
and risk mitigation with 
the crew. Discussion 
includes all risks involved, 
the impact on operations 
and recommended 
actions to reduce or 
mitigate risk further. 

In the last step of the 
final mission approval, 
the approval authority 
for the flight ensures a 
designated briefer briefs 
the mission, verifies that 
risks have been mitigated 
to the lowest level and 
signs off on the mission 
as approved. Throughout 
this process, there is 
interaction between the 
crew flying the mission, 
the briefer listening and 
showing ways to reduce 
the level of risk and the 
approval authority who 
accepts the residual risk. If 


this interaction and face- 
to-face dialogue does not 
occur, we are not meeting 
the intent of the process. 

Units deployed to 
Operation Iraqi Freedom 
and Operation Enduring 
Freedom are extremely 
good at face-to-face 
interaction during the 
mission briefing and 
approval process, while 
units not deployed are 
doing a very poor job. 
Some units have 40 to 
45 percent of missions 
as verbal orders of the 
commanding officer or 
"VOCO"on the mission 
brief sheets and/or risk 
assessment worksheets. 
Many times it's too 
difficult to track down the 
leadership in a garrison 
environment and the 
only way to reach them 


is via cell phone. This 
scenario can be avoided 
with a little prior planning. 
We must have face-to- 
face interaction with all 
parties involved to make 
sure the crew is not too 
tired or had a bad day, 
or the briefer realizes the 
crew mix is not a good 
one. Units in combat 
don't have this problem 
because cell phones 
are not available and 
the leadership is usually 
accessible via theTOC. 
Most of these units are 
also limiting the number 
of individuals on briefing 
or approval orders and 
have Leaders who make 
themselves accessible 
to the crews. We must 
take this mentality from 
combat and apply it 
to our mission briefing 


process in garrison. 

Finally, if you haven't 
noticed, all of the items 
we've discussed are 
methods to mitigate risk. 
Throughout the mission 
approval process, we 
should always be looking 
for ways to reduce risk; 
however, it doesn't stop 
there. Even after takeoff 
and throughout mission 
execution, our air mission 
commanders and pilots 
in command must be 
continuously evaluating 
the mission to ensure 
they are reducing risk to 
the lowest level possible. 
In aviation units, we 
must remember the 
most important and 
most dangerous thing 
we do is fly the aircraft, 
regardless of whether it 
is in garrison or combat.« 
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COL. JOHN CAMPBELL, D.O. 

Command Surgeon 

U S. Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 


he Army stresses Soldiers be physically fit so they'll have 
the strength to perform their missions and take care of 
themselves and their buddies in combat. However, there 
_ is another component to fitness - one that focuses on the 


mind. But what exactly is mental fitness and why is it important? 




Mental fitness is having the 
psychological strength, ability 
and freedom to efficiently and 
successfully manage the stresses, 
problems, adversities, painful 
emotions and frustrations in daily 
living. Being mentally fit is essential 
if Soldiers are to reach their goals 
and achieve their dreams. 

That sounds, in many ways, a 
lot like being physically fit. In the 
Surgeon General's Blog 1 dated July 
21, 2008, Army Surgeon General Lt. 
Gen. Eric B. Schoomaker stated, "It is 
my goal to approach mental health 
fitness as we do physical fitness 
- leaders at all levels are involved 
on a daily basis and the focus is on 
prevention and health promotion, as 
opposed to treatment of a condition." 

Mental fitness, like physical 
fitness, is something Soldiers need 
to work on daily. They need both 
the physical stamina and mental 
stamina to handle all the challenges 
of everyday life, not to mention the 
increased challenges of combat. 

To be mentally fit, Soldiers need to 
be focused, persistent, confident 
and determined. That's why mental 
fitness training is important; 
however, it's not training they 
can do in the gym or on the track. 
And it can't be taught in schools, 
which is, perhaps, one reason many 
people don't recognize the need 
for it. However, with proper mental 
fitness training, life becomes simpler, 
more satisfying and productive. 

The surgeon general's office 
recently published a report that 
discussed the old society thinking 
that there was a clear separation 
between the mind and body. This 
thinking is outdated because 
we recognize there is a strong 
connection when it comes to good 
health and performance. Mental 
disorders affect nearly one in five 
Americans during any given year 
and, as Soldiers, we are prone to 
these disorders, as well. Because of 
that, we need to take advantage 
of assistance and treatment as 
needed. These disorders are real 


illnesses, which, if left untreated, 
can be just as serious and disabling 
as cancer or heart disease. 

With so much being asked of 
our Soldiers each day, it's clear 
stress levels are mounting. The 
armed forces have responded by 
showing extraordinary resilience; 
however, the stresses of war and 
those Soldiers face at home can be 
overwhelming. That is where Leaders, 
peers, Family, friends, physicians, 
other health care providers, clergy 
and counselors need to get engaged 
and involved. When a Soldier shows 
signs of change in daily routines and 
activities, then it's time for someone 
to ask some personal questions. 

For example, "What is going on? 

Do you need help? Can I help? Are 
you considering hurting yourself or 
others? Are you having relationship 
troubles?" I know these questions 
sound very personal and most 
people don't feel comfortable asking 
them, but they need to be asked. The 
only right choice is to get involved! 

The importance of getting 
involved was reflected in the Army's 
"Shoulder to Shoulder, No Soldier 
Stands Alone"theme during this 
year's National Suicide Prevention 
Week (Sept. 7- 13, 2008). Army 
Assistant Surgeon General for 
Force Protection Brig. Gen. Rhonda 
Cornum said the theme emphasized 
the benefit of Soldiers helping 
each other deal with the tough 
problems most frequently linked to 
suicides. Those include relationship 
problems, legal and financial 
difficulties, and occupational and 
operational issues and stresses. 

The point was to assure Soldiers 
they don't have to face post- 
traumatic stress disorder, feelings 
of worthlessness or any other 
mental illness issue alone. The past 
stigma associated with seeking help 
for behavioral health and mental 
illness problems is something the 
Army is now trying to break. The 
Army recognizes helping Soldiers 
overcome these problems is 
essential in keeping the Army strong. 


The Army has numerous programs 
and is making information available 
for Soldiers who need to seek help 
for themselves or a buddy. Leaders 
also need to be aware of these 
resources and the care available for 
their Soldiers. Currently, there are 
several online programs available 
for Soldiers and their Families. Those 
include the Army G-1 Web site (Army 
Families Online) at http://www. 
armygl .army.mil/soldiers.asp, the U.S. 
Army Center for Health Promotion 
and Preventive Medicine at http:// 
chppm-www.apgea.army.mil/ and 
the U.S. Army Combat Readiness/ 
Safety Center at https://crc.army.mil. 

The Army's Battlemind Training, 
available online at https://www. 
battlemind.army.mil/, provides 
videos, posters and training for 
Soldiers, as well as their Families. 

This training helps Soldiers and 
their Families anticipate the 
challenges they may face before, 
during and after deployments. 

Please take advantage of these 
and the many other programs 
available to help our Soldiers 
survive the physical and mental 
challenges of today's Army.« 

1 The Army Medical Department 
Surgeon General's Blog is available 
online at https://blog.amedd.army.mil. 


Efyi 


The Cleveland Clinic offers these 
tips for improving both your 
physical and mental health 
and helping to reduce stress: 

■ Learn to relax 

■ Exercise regularly 

■ Eat well-balanced meals 

■ Get plenty of sleep and rest 

■ Do not rely on drugs or alcohol 

The Cleveland Clinic is available 
online at www.clevelandclinic.org. 
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s a father, I couldn't imagine what it would be like to lose a child. I 
can't imagine the almost unbearable pain and guilt I'd feel if I didn't 
do everything I could to prevent it. Yet, many parents don't properly 
protect their children in safety seats and end up sacrificing them in 
crashesrMany of these deaths could have been prevented. 


How big is the problem? 
According to the National 
Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA), motor 
vehicle injuries are the leading 
cause of death among children 
in the United States. Simply 
placing children in age- and 
size-appropriate car seats and 
booster seats could reduce 
serious and fatal injuries for 
these younger children by more 
than half, according to NHTSA. 

Yet, many people prefer 
to make excuses, even while 
placing their children in great 
danger. They'll say things like: 

"My child doesn't like 
being in a car seat." 

"It's too hard to get the 
car seat buckled in." 

"We are only going 
to the store." 

That last excuse is very 
disturbing because so many 
accidents happen within 10 
miles of home. And what about 
the first two excuses? Put 
yourself in your child's place. 
Which would you choose - 
the inconvenience of being 
restrained in a child safety seat 
or smashing into the windshield? 
What if the vehicle rolled? Would 
you rather be safely restrained 
or thrown around like a rag doll 
against the vehicle's interior? 


How about being thrown 
onto the road and run over? 

OK, you've gotten the 
message and you'll never let 
your child ride in a car without 
being properly restrained. So, 
you ask, what's the best way 
to protect your children while 
they're riding in your car? Check 
out the information below: 

• Seat all children 12 
years and younger in the 
backseat and ensure they 
are properly restrained every 
time they ride with you. 

• Read the child safety seat 
instruction manual and your 
vehicle owner's manual to ensure 
you properly install the seat. 

■ Be sure the child safety 
seat is installed tightly. If you 
can move the seat more than 
an inch side to side or front to 
back, it's not tight enough. 

■ Send in your child safety 
seat registration card so the 
manufacturer can contact 
you about any recalls. 

• Replace any car seat 
that was used during a 
motor vehicle crash. 

Sounds simple, doesn't 
it? It just takes a few minutes 
ofyourtimeto prevent 
a lifetime of regret. 

So what is the right seat for 
your child? The chart in the box 



PERRY WILDS 

Driving Task Force 

U.S. Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 


below reflects guidance provided 
by the safety experts at NHTSA. 

When shopping for a child safety 
seat, keep the following tips in mind: 

■ No one seat is the "best" 
or "safest." The best seat is the 
one that fits your child's age and 
size, is correctly installed, fits well 
in your vehicle and can be used 
properly every time you drive. 

■Don't decide by price alone. 

A higher price does not mean the 
seat is safer or easier to use. 

■ Avoid used seats if you 
don't know the seat's history. 

Never use a car seat that: 

-Is too old. Look on the label for 
the date it was made. Check with the 
manufacturer to find out how long 
they recommend using the seat. 

-Has any visible cracks. 

-Does not have a label with 
the date of manufacture and 


model number. Without these, 
you cannot check to see if 
the seat has been recalled. 

-Does not come with 
instructions. You need them 
to know how to use the seat. 

-Is missing parts. Used car 
safety seats often come missing 
important parts. Check with 
the manufacturer to make sure 
you can get the right parts. 

-Was recalled. You can find out if 
a child safety seat has been recalled 
by calling the manufacturer or by 
contacting the Auto Safety Hotline at 
888-DASH-2-DOT (888-327-4236) or 
NHTSA at www-odi.nhtsa.dot.gov/ 
cars/problems/recalls/childseat.cfm. 

Have you heard about LATCH 
(lower anchors and tethers for 
children)? It is an attachment system 
that eliminates the need to use seat 
belts to secure child safety seats. 



Vehicles with the LATCH system have 
anchors located in the backseat. Car 
safety seats that come with LATCH 
have attachments that fasten to 
these anchors. Nearly all passenger 
vehicles and all car safety seats 
produced after Sept. 1, 2002, are 
compatible with the LATCH system. 

The bottom line is if you knew 
you were going to be involved in 
a car accident today, would you 
do anything differently to protect 
your children? Don't let the one 
time you failed to do everything 
right be the one time when it would 
have saved your child. Use the 
proper child seat every time. Don't 
leave yourself room for regrets.« 




TYPE OF SEAT GENERAL GUIDELINES 


INFANTS 


Infant-only and 

rear-facing 

convertible 


All infants should ride in rear-facing child safety seats until they 
are 1 year old and weigh at least 20 pounds. 


00000<X><><X><><><><X><>5<><><><X>0<><><X><X><><><><><><><X><>^^ 


TODDLERS, 

PRESCHOOLERS 


Forward-facing 
convertible and 
combination 


Children 1 year of age and that weigh at least 20 pounds 
can ride in a forward-facing child safety seat. However, it is 
best they ride in a rear-facing seat as long as possible. 


<XXXXXXXXXXX><XX><X>C><><XXXXXXXXXXXXX><X><XXXXXXX>0<><XXXXXX>O<X><X>C><XXX><XXX>^<><X><XXX><>&<^^ 


SCHOOL-AGED 

CHILDREN 


Booster seats 


Booster seats are for older children who have outgrown their 
forward-facing child safety seats. Children should stay in a booster 
seat until adult seat belts fit them properly (usually when a child 


reaches 4 feet 9 inches in height and is between 8 and 12 years of age). 


<>s<x>o<><><><>c<><>o<><x><><x><><><x><><><><><><><><^ 


OLDER 

CHILDREN 


Seat belts 


Children who have outgrown booster seats should use a lap and 
shoulder belt and ride in the backseat until 12 years of age. 
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Program Executive Office Soldier 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Approved-Gear Certification Lope 


rmy Combat Uniform? Check. Body armor? Check. Helmet, boots, 
weapon? Check, check, check. Soldiers wouldn't think about going 
into combat without their essential gear. When it comes to gloves 
and eyewear, though, some Soldiers are choosing style over safety. 


With most gear, 
company commanders 
can tell at a glance that 
their troops are properly 
outfitted. However, it can 
sometimes be difficult for 
Leaders to spot an inferior 
knock-off that won't 
provide the necessary level 
of protection from burns 
and fragmentation. The 
Army's Program Executive 
Office (PEO) Soldier, the 
organization responsible 
for virtually everything 
Soldiers wear or carry, 
has come up with some 
innovative solutions to 
ensure Soldiers and their 
Leaders can quickly identify 
flame-resistant (FR) gloves 
and ballistic eyewear 
that meet the Army's 
standards for protection, 
performance and durability. 

The Rapid Fielding 
Initiative (RFI) provides 
FR gloves and ballistic 
spectacles and goggles 
at no cost to Soldiers. But 
PEO Soldier has recognized 
that Soldiers are more 
likely to wear gloves and 
eye protection if they have 


Reducing Eye Injuries 

Wearing APEL eyewear is 
proven to protect Soldiers' 
eyes from injury due to 
fragmentation (ballistics) 
and burns. APEL products 
are issued via the RFI. The 
intent of the APEL is to 
provide a list of qualified 


Gloves of Life 

Flame-resistant gloves 
are essential to the overall 
protection of a Soldier's 
arms and hands during 
explosions and improvised 


Full Illumination 

The new certification 
logo will also be applied 
to the Family of Flashlights 
(FoF).The FoF program 


flashlights/illuminators. 
The FoF initiative 


seeks to ensure safety, 
performance and reliability. 
To be Army-certified, 
flashlights must have the 
proper filters and switches, 
the right lumens and a 
hands-free capability, if 
necessary. Items approved 
for the FoF will improve the 
Soldier's ability to illuminate 
the battlefield and perform 
a variety of duties, including 
potentially lifesaving 
first aid, reading maps, 
navigating terrain, signaling, 
conducting searches and 
identifying targets. 


choices to meet a wide 
range of preferences. The 
challenge is to make sure 
Soldiers can make informed 
decisions on equipment 
they purchase on their 
own — and that their 
Leaders can quickly 
determine if Soldiers are 
wearing approved gear. 

The PEO Soldier 
Certification Logo is the 
latest effort that meets that 
challenge. The logo will be 
stamped on some types 
of FR gloves and affixed to 
others as labels. It will also 
be applied to flashlights. 
Combat eyewear packaging 
will continue to carry the 
widely recognized green 
Authorized Protective 
Eyewear List (APEL) 
sticker, and the new logo 
will be applied to the 
packaging and eyewear 
itself at a later date. 


explosive device (IED) 
attacks. These combat 
gloves must be made of 
certain leathers, which are 
inherently flame resistant 
and durable, or employ a 
Kevlar®/Nomex® fabric to 
increase protection from 
flames and lacerations. 

To meet Army standards, 
the fabrics must be flame 
resistant and not melt or 
drip. They must also stand 
up to multiple launderings 
without losing their fire- 
retardant properties. 

Spec. Omar Avila can 
attest to the benefits of 
the Army's rigorous safety 
standards. Avila, of C 
Company, 1st Battalion, 
26th Infantry Regiment, 
suffered burns to his 
arms and legs in an IED 
blast in the spring of 
2007. Avila said his Army- 
issued summer flyer 
gloves saved his hands. 


provides the Soldier with 
an illumination capability 
package consisting of 
smaller, lighter and more 
versatile multifunctional 
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GROT 

GROUND RISK ASSESSMENT TOOL 


products that meet Army 
requirements. The goal is 
to ensure the Department 
of the Army, unit Leaders 
and individual Soldiers 
purchase properly tested 
and approved eyewear. 

The concept of the APEL 
began several years ago 
when the U.S. Army Medical 
Command (MEDCOM) 
noted that wearing eye 
protection on the battlefield 
reduced eye injuries. This 
has since been verified by 
recent studies that have 
found a reduction in ocular 
trauma that may be largely 
attributable to the wear of 
APEL products. Coalition 
casualties attributed to eye 
injuries have decreased from 
1 6 percent in December 2004 
to fewer than 1 0 percent 
through December 2007. 

PEO Soldier, working in 
conjunction with MEDCOM 
and other government 
agencies, is mitigating the 
hazards to Soldiers' eyes 
by fielding eyewear that 
Soldiers will wear. Mandating 
use of eye protection, or 
"eye armor," during field 


tactical operations, training 
or situations where there 
is risk of combat has 
reduced eye injuries. 

PEO Soldier has 
recognized that Soldiers' 
use of eye protection is 
driven by their personal 
preference. Providing 
more choices increases 
Soldier acceptance of the 
mandate to wear Army- 
approved ballistic eyewear. 
The commercially available 
alternatives on the APEL 
have recently been tested 
for laser protection equal to 
current Army standards for 
eyewear. After completing 
a user evaluation in 2009, 
new stock numbers for 
these laser-protective APEL 
products will be assigned. 

The current APEL is 
available online at www. 
peosoldier.army.mil/pmseq/ 
eyewearmessage.asp. AAFES 
and Military Clothing Sales 
Stores also provide the list. 
For information on other PEO 
Soldier programs, visit the 
organization's home page at 
www.peosoldier.army.mil. « 


htfps://crt. Qrmy.mil/graf 

The Ground Risk Assessment 
Tool is designed to aid in 
itigoling risk by reinforcing 
the five-step com posits risk 
management process. Using 
this tool in concert with 
military decision-making 
processes will help Army 
Leaders achieve success in 
their missions and moke 
safety an integral port of 
their planning. Visit the 
USACRC Web site today ond 
try it out For yourself. 
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T he Department of 
the Army goes to 
great lengths and 
tremendous expense to 
provide a safe environment for 
Soldiers operating on the edge. 
The Army program managers 
and Training and Doctrine 
Command system managers 
assist in designing, developing 
and testing equipment for 
aircrew members before 
integrating the items into 
the Army's inventory. The 
Army then follows up this 
exhaustive process with 
regulations to ensure the 
equipment is used the way it 
was intended. Aviation Life 
Support Equipment (ALSE) is 
not designed to be modified 
without manufacturer and 
Army approval because it can 
reduce product effectiveness. 


Hems of Concern 

■ Unauthorized helmet liners. 

When designing a helmet, one 
of the desired features the Army 
demands is maximum impact 
protection. The importance of this 
feature is to protect aviators and 
crewmembers from blunt impact 
to their heads, which could lead 
to a severe concussion, loss of 
consciousness or even death. 

When a helmet gear unit (HGU) 
is tested, it undergoes rigorous 
destructive testing. This is a very 
costly process. A series of drop 
tests are performed which involve 
dropping the helmet onto a steel 


anvil or platform at a variety of impact 
velocities. A fresh helmet is necessary 
for each impact velocity test. Each 
HGU-56/P costs about $800, and drop 
tests and helmet stability testing 


need to be conducted with each 
helmet size and liner type (multiple 
tests are required with fresh assets 
each time). After the helmet passes 
these decisive tests and is approved, 
aircrew members should know they 
have the best possible protective 
head gear available. Unsafe head gear 
like in Figure 1 to the right would 
greatly increase the risk of head injury 
and, quite possibly, the loss of aircraft 
control should a head impact occur. 

■ Unauthorized painting of 
helmets. Army regulations are 
written to protect Soldiers' lives and 
save money. It is common knowledge 
that if a Soldier purposely takes a 


sledgehammer and destroys an Army 
vehicle, Army regulations would 
deal swiftly with this Soldier. The 
Integrated Helmet and Display Sight 
System (IHADSS) helmet costs almost 


u 


Aviation LIFE SUPPORT Equipment (ALSE) 

is NOT DESIGNED to be MODIFIED 
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as much as a new automobile. The 
IHADDS helmet shell is designed to 
not only protect the aviator from 
penetration of foreign objects, but 
also offers a degree of protection 
from fire. Beyond that, the helmet 
can protect Soldiers from injuries 
as they escape and evade capture. 
Modified helmets, such as those 
seen above, can increase the risk 
of becoming burned in a fire or 
easily detected while escaping 
and evading. Army regulations 
also assure the taxpayer the 
Army is not permitting the willful 
destruction of valuable equipment. 

• Unauthorized seat 
modifications. Similar to the high 
cost of testing helmets, aircraft seats 
undergo strict testing to ensure 
maximum comfort and safety. 

Safety considerations include flame 
resistance and crashworthiness. 
Unauthorized modifications to 
the seat cushion and/or the seat 
stroking mechanism (stowing items 
under seats or attaching items to 


stroking mechanisms) increase the 
risk of spinal injury. If an aviator 
suffers a spinal injury, it is obviously 
painful and costly in terms of 
medical care and loss of mission- 
ready personnel in a unit. For the 
aviator in combat, it could mean the 
inability to escape and evade and/ 
or provide fire support for fellow 
crewmembers. In short, it could 
mean the death of many aircrew 
members. Examples of potentially 
dangerous seat modifications are 
to the right in Figures 2, 3 and 4. 

■ Unauthorized earcup seals. 
The U.S. Army Aeromedical Research 
Laboratory published a report 
(Shannahan, 1 985) on the high 
incidence of basilar skull fractures 
experienced in Army aircraft accidents. 
This led to the development of 
energy-absorbing earcups in the 
HGU-56/P. Costs and test efforts 
applied to the development of the 
energy-absorbing earcups were 
similar to those discussed regarding 
the blunt-impact testing. All this 
effort and expense in developing 
energy-absorbing earcups was 
worthwhile because the incidence 
of basilar skull fractures experienced 
by Army aviators decreased 
significantly. Army aviators can rest 
easy knowing their IFIADDS helmet 
won't be fitted with the Oregon 
Aero Flush Kit, the Oregon Aero Soft 
Seal or Oregon Aero Flush Kit Soft 
Seal Combination. Remember, Army 
regulations state aircrew members 
must not make unauthorized 
modifications because such items 
have not proven they meet the 
requirements for crashworthiness, 
helmet stability and/or retention. 

■Unauthorized helmets. The 
Army is constantly improving 
its capabilities and, much to the 
enemy's dismay, we manage to 
improve at a tempo they fail to come 
close to matching. The adaptability 
and flexibility possessed by Army 
aviation should make it easy to 
recognize and accept the change as 
of July 31, 2007, the SPH-4 helmet is 
no longer authorized for use. While 
there is no argument the SPH-4 was 


a great helmet for the era it served, 
the HGU-56/P provides better overall 
performance and protection. Army 
regulations dictate the use of 
HGU-56/P, not the SPH. 


Help Army materiel 
developers help Soldiers 
stay safe by not performing 
unauthorized modifications or 
using unauthorized equipment. 
Materiel developers promise 
not to fly your aircraft if you'll 
promise to stop using unapproved 
alterations on equipment.« 


r 


» Figure 1. 
Unauthorized 
Oregon Aero 
helmet liner in 
aviation helmet 


^ Figure 2. 
Unauthorized 
seat cushion on 
approved Army 
aircraft seat 



^ Figure 3. 
Unauthorized 
seat cushion 
identification 
tag details 


^ Figure 4. 
Unauthorized 
seat cushion in 
crash debris 
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I consider myself a safe person. I take into account 
conditions around me and identify possible 
hazards and solutions to them. I use composite risk 
management (CRM) in both military operations and 
in my off-duty activities. Unfortunately, sometimes my 
"good solutions" don't always work. 
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For example, it was 
an exceptionally warm 
November day for the 
Fairbanks, Alaska, area. 
Normally during this time 
of year, the temperatures 
are in the single digits. 

On this particular day, the 
sun was shining and the 
temperature was above 
freezing. It had been 
warm the previous day 
and the ice had melted 
and the roads were 
drying out. The driving 
conditions looked good, 
so I decided this would 
be a good day to go to a 
place called Chena Hot 
Springs, which is about 
55 miles from my home. 

I decided to take my 
pickup out of four-wheel 
drive and save a little 
gas money. It was almost 
noon when I began 
my trip. The previous 


je 'i-x 



night's temperatures had 
dropped below freezing, 
so I watched the road 
conditions as I drove 
through the city. The 
roads were wet again, 
but I seemed to be doing 
OK in two-wheel drive. 

I drove through the city 
and was on a hilly road 
that would take me to my 
destination. I drove at a 
safe speed, maintained 
safe distances from other 
vehicles and watched the 
road conditions. I didn't 
have a clue I was about to 
get into trouble. 

I'd covered about five 
miles and was going up 
a gentle slope at 50 mph. 
When I accelerated to 
maintain my speed, my 
rear tires lost traction 
and I began sliding to 
the right. I turned my 
wheels in the direction of 
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the slide and slammed 
on the brakes, trying 
to avoid going off the 
road. On either side, 
there was a 30-foot 
drop-off with trees and 
other objects. However, 
instead of stopping, 
my vehicle began 
sliding backward and 
sideways toward the 
left side of the road. I 
went off the road and 
down the steep slope, 
certain my pickup was 
going to roll over. 

Fortunately, there 
was enough snow 
on the slope that my 



When I ACCELERATED 


vehicle didn't roll over. 
Instead, it came to rest 
at the slope's bottom. 

I got out and checked 
my vehicle and 
everything seemed 
fine. As I went on foot 
to look for a spot to 
get back onto the road, 
I realized how lucky 
I'd been. Fortunately, 
there hadn't been 
any oncoming traffic. 

I'd also missed a tree 
line by 15 feet and a 
cement water pipe by 
4 feet. As I was walking 
on a snowmobile 
trail, 1 noticed access 


to maintain my speed, 

my REAR TIRES lost 
traction and I BEGAN 
SUDINGtothe right. 



roads on either side 
of me. The problem 
was these access 
roads were about 10 
feet higher than the 
trail and the slope 
was steep getting up 
to them. As I headed 


toward my pickup, 

I realized someone 
else could make the 
same mistake I did 
and slide off the road 
and hit my vehicle. I 
ran back through the 
snow to my truck, put 
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T he author's question 
about four-wheel 
drive brings up an 
important point. 

The key issue is not so much 
about four-wheel versus 
two-wheel drive as it is 
about traction - about how 
effectively your tires are 
gripping the road. If, like 
many drivers, you assume 
all-season tires will see you 
safely through snow and ice, 
then you're in for trouble, 
according to the Washington 
State Department of 
Transportation (WSDOT). 
The WSDOT reports these 
tires provide little traction 
advantage in winter driving 
conditions. 


it in four-wheel drive 
and drove to one of 
the access roads. 

I made it out of the 
ditch with the help of 
a tow truck. The tow 
truck also pulled out 
another truck that had 
gone off the road the 
previous evening and 
struck the tree line 
about 50 feet from me. 

After everything 
settled down, I thought 
about what happened 
and how I could 
prevent it in the future. 

I realized because 
there hadn't been 


much traffic and the 
road was shaded from 
the sun, it was still icy. 

I don't know if using 
four-wheel drive would 
have prevented this 
accident. However, I 
decided I would keep 
my truck in four-wheel 
drive during the winter 
and always check 
road conditions with 
appropriate agencies.« 



There are better 
choices -tires 
engineered to keep you 
on the road when you're 
facing snow or ice. If 
these road conditions 
are part of your winter, 
theWSDOT encourages 
you to consider the 
following options: 

Mud and Snow 
(M+S) Tires. The deep, 
aggressive tread design 
of these tires allows 
them to take a better 
"bite" out of the snow 
while preventing it 
from getting packed 
between the treads. 

Studless Winter 
Tires. These tires 
feature special rubber 


compounds and tread 
designs to enhance 
their performance 
in snow and ice 
conditions. 

Innovative Tires. 
These tires have 
additional substances 
blended with the 
rubber compound in 
the tread area to create 
additional traction. 
Examples include 
crushed walnuts, 
silica and specialized 
polymers. According 
to the WSDOT, some of 
these tires outperform 
studded tires in icy 
conditions. 

Lightweight Studs. 
These studs cause less 


damage to the roadway 
than regular steel studs 
while still improving 
traction on icy surfaces. 

Tire Chains. At 
relatively low speeds, 
chains offer reliable 
traction on ice and 
hard-packed snow. 
Because chains can be 
placed on a vehicle's 
normal tires or removed 
from them relatively 
quickly and easily, 
they allow drivers to 
adjust to changing road 
conditions as needed. 

What about using 
traditional studded 
tires? According to 
theWSDOT, under 
nonfreezing, wet driving 


conditions, studded 
tires actually reduce 
a vehicle's traction by 
preventing the tread 
from fully contacting 
the road surface. The 
result is longer stopping 
distances, not to 
mention the damage 
studs cause to road 
surfaces. 

Also, did you notice 
the author mentioned 
the road was shaded? 

Be careful when 
approaching shaded 
sections of roadway, as 
they may have ice when 
other parts of the road 
are clear.« 
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CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER 5 ROBERT REYNOLDS 

U.S. Army Central Command 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


D epending on where you live, 
the winter months can range 
from a minor drop in daytime 
highs to having snow 5 feet 
or deeper and temperatures in the 
single digits. As a result, preparing to 
ride a motorcycle during the winter can 
be as simple as throwing on an extra 
base layer of clothing or as difficult as 
negotiating ice on the roadway. Here are 
some tips to help keep you safe while 
riding during the winter season. 
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Your Body 

There's a good reason veteran 
cold-weather riders wear multiple 
layers of clothing, leather outerwear 
and even electrically heated riding 
suits to help insulate them against 
the cold. The combination keeps 
you warm and protected from 
the elements, creating a more 
enjoyable riding experience. 

Most heat loss occurs at 
the extremities, especially 
your head. A full-face helmet 
will keep you warmer and less 
susceptible to wind chill. 

Your Bike 

■ A windshield will greatly 
reduce wind chill, keeping you 
warmer and more comfortable. 

f 

I 


of riding before your tires reach 
their ideal operating temperature. 

Your Ride 

■ Winter riding usually means 
ever-changing road conditions 
and hazards, including ice, salt, 
gravel, wet leaves and pressure 
ridges. Maintain vigilance and 
adjust your speeds accordingly. 

■ Wet leaves are as slippery as an 
oil slick and just as dangerous. Be 
aware that moisture trapped under 
seemingly dry leaves can freeze, 
creating a hazard in your path. 

■ When you encounter areas 
of reduced traction, decrease 
your speed and lean angle while 
maintaining equal braking pressure 
between the front and rear brakes. 




. . . preparing to RIDE ◦ 

MOTORCYCLE during the 
WINTER can be as SIMPLE as 
THROWING on an extra base 
layer of CLOTHING or as 
DIFFICULT as NEGOTIATING 
ice on the ROADWAY. 




■ It's critical to check your tire 
pressure before each ride during 
the colder months, as tires can 
lose upward of 5 psi every day. 

■ Cold-weather riding 
puts even more strain on the 
battery. Use a battery charger 
to keep it properly charged. 

■ Use the appropriate 
weight engine oil for the 
temperature range you will be 
operating your motorcycle. 

■ In extremely cold weather, it 
can take up to 1 5 to 20 minutes 


■ Certain species of trees will 
release sap during the winter 
that can form a slippery film 
when combined with rain. 

• Ice can be the single most 
treacherous aspect of winter 
riding and often lies in wait in 
low or shaded areas, bridges 
and overpasses. Your tires make 
almost no sound when they are 
running on the ice. If you notice 
your tires suddenly get quieter 
on that back country road, take 
heed; you might be on ice.« 
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^ POUKPUKHEALTH 





n a deployed environment, it is common to find that almost every 
electronic device and weapon accumulates a lot of dust. Dust can 
ruin electronics because it quickly causes overheating. We, as 
Soldiers, are taught from our initial training that it is imperative 
to keep our weapons clean and free of dust and debris. A can of 
Perfect Duster® is very useful for aiding us with the task of keeping 
our weapons and equipment clean. Because of these reasons, the 
Army feels it is necessary to provide us with cans of Perfect Duster®. 
The increased accessibility to these products has also presented 
some concerns about Soldiers using canned air as an inhalant. 


1 
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PFC. PERCY MORALES 

101st Combat Aviation Brigade, 101st Airborne Division 
Afghanistan 


OF HUFFING 


There is a popular misconception 
that Perfect Duster® is just "air in a 
can." Moreover, some users have 
the false impression that canned 
air is a safe alternative gas, much 
like nitrous oxide. However, Perfect 
Duster® is actually a liquefied 
gas consisting of difluoroethane, 
trifluoroethane or tetrafluoroethane. 
Huffing - the street term for 
inhaling chemicals - can 
cause death, paralysis or 
other serious injuries. 

Huffing deprives the brain of 
oxygen when the user inhales 
vapors from aerosols, paint and 
other products, now including 
canned air. The chemicals that 
are in canned air affect the 
central nervous system and 
create a brief sense of euphoria. 

Recently, an Army colonel with 
22 years of service died in Iraq from 
huffing. He was found in his combat 
housing unit with 14 empty cans 
of canned air and was slumped 
over another half-filled can. When 
the Criminal Investigative Division 
conducted its investigation, 
it found difluoroethane in 
the colonel's blood. 

According to the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, the key 
danger of inhalant abuse is sudden 
sniffing death syndrome. The 
syndrome is the label given to 
cases, like the one provided, when a 
huffer dies within seconds of taking 
a hit, usually from heart failure. 

Overall, 47 members of the 
armed forces have died of inhalant 


abuse since 1 998. More than half 
of those cases (29) were Soldiers. 
Since Operation Iraqi Freedom 
and Operation Enduring Freedom, 
there have been eight confirmed 
deaths from inhalant abuse. A 
2005 Defense Department report 
showed that 3 percent of Soldiers 
admitted using inhalants in the 


and COCAINE. 

past year. The same survey cited 
that military members were far less 
likely than civilians to have used 
marijuana or cocaine within the 
past 30 days, yet they were slightly 
more likely to have huffed. Huffing 
is now considered the third most 
commonly used drug in the military 
behind marijuana and cocaine. 

Manufacturers of Perfect 
Duster®, Dust-Off® and other similar 
products have now introduced a 
"bitterant"that leaves a terrible 
taste in the mouth of anyone 
who attempts to inhale them. 
Several bases in Iraq have banned 
canned air from Soldiers' living 
quarters, but no such ban has 
been imposed in Afghanistan. 

The Army has recently made 
efforts to start a campaign to warn 


Soldiers of the effects of huffing 
canned air and other inhalants. 

The warning signs of someone 
huffing are similar to those 
exhibited by users of other drugs, as 
well as persons at risk for suicide. 
We are encouraged, as Soldiers, to 
police our battle buddies. If there is 
a certain Soldier who stays secluded 


99 

in his or her room and is nonsocial, 
we need to work together to reach 
out to that Soldier. Also, make sure 
you alert your chain of command 
about anyone who might be at 
danger. All of us were briefed 
before we left Fort Campbell, 

Ky., of the dangers of people 
showing these warning signs. 

We must not forget our training. 

We are our brothers' keepers. 

Remember the acronym ART. I 
am Accountable to myself and my 
battle buddy. Together, we form the 
cornerstone of our combat team. 

I am a warrior and Responsible 
for my own actions. I can save my 
own life! Our chain of command 
and Families overwatch Soldiers to 
help preserve our fighting Team.« 


(( HUFFING is now CONSIDERED the 

third most COMMONLY USED drug 
in the military BEHIND MARIJUANA 
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THINI 


U.S. Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 


'A rasp; 


ENGAGEMENT 


S enior safety Leaders from around the world, representing major command 
installations, traveled to Fort Rucker recently to participate in the U.S. 

Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center's (USACRC) biannual Senior Safety 
Professional Development Symposium. The event highlighted how the Army 
has made remarkable progress in the field of safety, but opportunities to better 
address existing and emerging safety challenges will require "out-of-the-box" thinking. 
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December 2008 


"Think Outside the 
Box" was selected as 
the symposium theme 
to encourage safety 
professionals to search 
for solutions using 
innovative approaches 
to reduce Army losses. 

Gen. Benjamin Griffin, 
commanding general of 
the U.S. Army Materiel 
Command (AMC), delivered 
the keynote address 
and spoke at length 
about the importance of 
engaging Soldiers and 
Leaders through out-of- 
the-box thinking to find 
real solutions in the quest 
to reduce accidents and 
prevent losses. Griffin 
believes victory on and off 
the battlefield is achieved 
through proactive safety 
measures and that the 
Army has world-class safety 
professionals leading the 
way. He also discussed 
innovative programs AMC 
has used successfully, 
adding the safest AMC 
facilities have the best 


reporting processes. 

The second day of the 
symposium featured an 
address by Sgt. Maj. of the 
Army Kenneth Preston. 
Preston talked about the 
Army's imperatives and 
how he believed disciplined 
units were inherently safe. 
However, he said, Leaders 
must continue to mitigate 
high-risk behavior and 
indiscipline in Soldiers, 
especially off duty. Because 
off-duty accidents continue 
to be an area of concern, 
a lengthy segment, in a 
moderated forum, was 
dedicated to the issue. 

Another portion of 
the event included a 
Best Practices forum led 
by Col. Mike Simmons, 
executive director of 
Current Operations at the 
USACRC. Safety directors 
had the opportunity to 
learn about innovative 
projects, activities 
and ideas commands 
across the Army are 
employing to safeguard 


Soldiers, Department of 
the Army civilians and 
Family members. Each 
director received a "Best 
Practices & Good Ideas" 
booklet containing 13 Best 
Practices and a number of 
additional resources - 
to include award 
submissions, initiatives 
and observations from a 
number of organizations 
and commands. A 
corresponding 
CD-ROM 
containing 


additional information such 
as presentations, pictures 
and checklists was also 
created and disseminated 
among participants. 
Contents of the Best 
Practices booklet and the 
corresponding CD-ROM 
may be obtained by visiting 
the USACRC Web site at 
https://crc.army.mil and 
clicking the Best Practices/ 
Lessons Learned tab. 






Senior safety directors 
heard a new way of 
thinking about high- 
risk performer training 
and control from Col. 

Tom Kolditz from the 
U.S. Military Academy. 
Kolditz's presentation, 
titled "In Extremis 
Leadership," described 
key characteristics that in 
extremis Leaders display. 
He spoke of experiences 
that included interviews 
with parachutists, SWAT 
teams, Soldiers (both 
American and Iraqi), 
firefighters and even a 


tiger hunter. He believes 
understanding the way 
decisions are made, 
based on life-and-death 
situations, on or off 
duty, is imperative in 
preventing accidents. 

Symposium participants 
also heard from a Soldier 
who is living proof of the 
effectiveness of personal 
protective equipment 
(PPE). Master Sgt. Richard 
Burnette described what 
happened when he did 
not reinsert his hearing 
protection after answering 
a radio call and how his 


life was saved by the use 
of other PPE, specifically 
his safety goggles and 
body armor, during a 
bomb blast in Iraq. 

An excellent case study 
using out-of-the-box 
thinking was presented by 
Lt. Col. Steve Bullock of the 
U.S. Army Center for Health 
Promotion and Preventive 
Medicine. His brief, titled 
"Leadership for Injury 
Prevention," highlighted 
research that took 
traditional military physical 
training (PT) and explored 
how to make it safer while 
achieving the same end 
state. The presentation 
illustrated how other 
service branches 
have seen significant 
reductions in injury rates 
by simply modifying 
traditional PT regimens. 

The final day of the 
symposium offered 
interactive methods for 


attendees to determine 
appropriate techniques 
for leading teams to 
high performance. The 
optional training was 
provided by Dr. Warren 
Blank and Dr. Joe Mangino 
with the Center for 
Creative Leadership. The 
symposium also included 
an overview of safety 
program accomplishments 
and goals by Tad 
Davis, deputy assistant 
secretary of the Army 
for Environment, Safety 
and Occupational Health. 
Additional topics included 
suicide prevention 
initiatives with Col. John 
Campbell, command 
surgeon of the USACRC, 
and electrocution/ 

Mine Resistant Ambush 
Protected (MRAP) 
vehicle lessons learned 
with Col. Glenn Harp, 
deputy commander 
of the USACRC. « 




H ave you ever changed out a part on a piece of equipment even 
though it worked just fine? Have you changed a procedure you 
have followed dozens of times because a message came down 
that instructed you to do so? Ever wonder why? 


Safety notification messages 
are generated when users have 
identified a problem or concern 
and have asked for clarification. 
These messages offer solutions 
to problems that may affect 
an entire fleet of vehicles or 
a select model of equipment. 
Sometimes, this change requires 
technical manual updates. 

Tactical Army Command is 
one of five major subordinate 
commands that releases safety 
notification messages through 
the correct channels after a 
problem and a corrective action 
is identified. There are three 
types of safety notification 
messages: a Safety of Use Message 
(SOUM), Ground Precautionary 
Message (GPM) and Maintenance 
Advisory Message (MAM). The 
type of message is determined 
by assessing the degree of risk 
presented by the hazard. The risk 


may be high, medium or low. 

A SOUM is a message that 
disseminates safety information 
to the field. It is used when any 
actual or potential defect or 
hazardous condition creates a 
high or medium potential safety 
risk that could cause death or 
serious injury to Army personnel 
or damage to Army equipment. 

SOUMs are classified into three 
categories: deadline, technical and 
operational. A SOUM-deadline 
orders an immediate termination 
of the operation and use of a 
specific model, series or design 
of equipment until the detailed 
corrective action outlined in the 
SOUM is completed and reported 
back. A SOUM-technical provides 
guidance for performing actions 
or inspections to determine if a 
hazardous situation is present. If 
a condition exists, the equipment 
is deadlined until certain tasks are 


performed. A SOUM-operational 
imposes changes to operating 
procedures or mandates limits on 
the use of specific equipment. 

A GPM is issued when any 
actual or potential defect or 
hazardous condition creates a 
medium or low risk of causing 
injury that is not considered 
serious to Army personnel or 
damage to Army equipment. A 
MAM provides new or corrected 
maintenance and operating 
instructions to the field or 
reiterates pertinent information 
to the user. No safety issues 
are addressed in MAMs. 

The key to making safety 
notification messages effective 
in your organization is 
understanding the content of 
the messages. All messages 
are formatted to be clear and 
concise, allowing for quick 
identification of the hazard and 
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the required corrective action. 
Each message contains: 

• a summary of the problem 

■ expected results if 
the hazard occurs 

■ user actions, including 
required parts, manuals and 
tools and the disposition 

of hazardous materials 

• program manager actions, 
including changes to publications, 


follow-up actions and assistance 
for completing required actions 
• supply status 
■ points of contact. 

To avoid unnecessary injuries 
or accidents, safety notification 
messages are released in a 
timely manner once a hazard 
is identified and assessed. The 
safety notification system is an 
effective means for the program 


manager to provide immediate 
and worldwide information to the 
field about potential safety and 
health hazards. It is critical that 
everyone read and understand 
how the safety message system 
works and how it can be effective 
when applied to the daily mission.« 


FYI 



Do you want to automatically receive e-mail announcements about new safety 
messages? Check out the Army Electronic Product Support (AEPS) restricted Web site, 
which lists all of the messages. You'll need to register an AKO logon and password or CAC to 
get access to the AEPS Web site. To get to the safety messages, open the AEPS public Web 
site and click on the restricted access icon at https://aeps.ria.army.mil/aepspublic.cfm. 

Log in, scroll down to and click on Safety Messages. Near the top right of the page 
under NEW FEATURE, click on Subscribe to Safety Related Information. You can 
choose e-mail notifications by either weapons system code or by functionality 
(SOUM, SOF, etc.). Your notification will include the type of message, subject, 
release number, a short description and a Web link to the message. 


Source: PS Magazine 
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FOR 1 INFORMATION 


DES 

■ Breaking the Cycle - March 

■ DES Observations from the Field - December 

■ Important STACOM Information -June 

■ 0H-58D Kiowa Warrior Trends -March 

Deployment 

■ Brigade Combat Teams Lessons Learned - June 

■ Deployment Medical Concerns - June 
■The Key to Success - December 

Driver's Training 

■ Bridging the Gap -March 

Dynamic Rollover 

■ Dynamic Rollover - The Basics -June 

Explosives 

■ Risky Business - May 

■ UXO: A Threat to Soldier Safety - February 

Fatigue 

■ Predicting Soldier Mental Readiness - October 

■ Rest for the Weary - October 


OFFICIAL SAFETY MAGAZINE OF THE 05. ARMY 
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ACT-E 


■ ACT-E Changes -July 

All-Terrain Vehicles 

■ Stranded in the Tundra -March 

ALSE 

■2008 ALSE Users Conference Scheduled -July 

■ Modifying Eguipment is Risky Business -January 

■ Unauthorized ALSE Mods are a NO-GO! 

- December 

Awards 

■ And the Award Goes To . . . -June 

■ ASG-Qatar Receives Safety Award - September 

■ DASAF CRM and Guardian Awards . . . 2007 
-April 

■ USACRC Honored for Safety Excellence -Tune 


Riding for Their Lives - July 
Safety Done Right -July 
The Art of Mitigating Aviation Risk - July 
TRADOC Fatality Reporting -August 

Bird Strikes 

■ Bird Strikes, Deer and Moose! Oh, My! - June 

Brownout 

■ Surviving the Brownout - April 

Cold Weather 

■ Safe Winter Flying -September 

■ Slippin'and a Slidin '-January 

■ The Cold, Hard Facts - September 

■ Train for the Weather - October 

Combatives 

■ A Fighting Chance -August 


Best Practices 

■ Best Practices Saves Lives - July 

■Gaining Ground in Ground Support Operations 
-July 

■ Recognizing the Risks - August 


Crew Coordination 

■ A Close Call in Iraq -September 

■ Can You Hear Me Now? - November 

■ When Crew Coordination Fails - February 
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Fire 

■ Hot-Wired for Disaster (aviation toolbox) 

- October 

■ Light My Fire - September 

■ Playing with Fire -October 

Food Safety 

■ A Word About the Bird - November 

■ No Burnt Offerings -June 

■ Now You're Cooking -July 

Holiday Safety 

■ ... And The Home of the Safe -June 

■ Ghouls Night Out - October 

■ Safe for the Holidays - November 

Hot Weather 

■ Peeing White, Ready to Fight - March 
■Taking the Plunge -May 

■Things are Heating Up -March 

■ The Invisible Enemy - May 

Hunting Safety 

■The Call of the Wild -September 

IMC 

■There I Was ... Deep in MO. - February 

Insect/Animal Biles 

■ After the Ouch: Treating Bites and Stings - March 

■ Battling the Bite -March 

Investigator Forums 

■ Bing - Bang - Boom! -June 

■ Don't Fall in Love with the Plan (UH-60M + IMC) 

- February 

■ Fire and Complacency (UH-60A) - October 

■ Old Habits Are Hard to Break (UH-72 + PAPI 
lights) -September 

■ The Importance of the Crew Mission Brief 
(OH-58D) - November 

■To Kill a Friend -May 

Maintenance 

■ Apple Jelly (Fuel Sample) - April 

■ How to Boil a Ford — 7tv/y 

■ Where the Rubber Meets the Road - February 

Miscellaneous 

■Get the Message! - December 

■ Looking Ahead: Fiscal 2009 Objectives - October 

■ M240H Machine Gun Replaces M60D - December 

■ Media and Safety: A Great Match - May 

■ Mental Fitness: What is It? - December 

■ The Dangers of Huffing - December 
■Try It Before You Buy It -October 

■ Watch Your Step - October 


Mission Planning 

■ The Capstone Event - November 

Motorcycle 

■ A Sporting Chance for Riders - September 

■ Back in the Saddle Again - March 

■ Biking - Boozing - Bleeding - May 

• Burnin' Up the Track -July 

■ Christmas Wishes - November 

■ Gravel Bites - October 

• Handling Shoulder Drop-Offs - Tune 

■ Helmet Styles Matter - November 

• I Made it Home - Saved by My PPE - November 

■ If It Ain't Broke -October 

■ Match the Rider to the Ride - April 

■ Pay Attention to Detail - May 

• Ride Smart - Ride Sale -August 

■ Riding Safe Means Riding Free - April 

■ Riding the Range - October 

■ Who is Looking Out For You? -December 

■ Winter Riding Tips - December 

MRAP 

■ This Ain't Your Father's Oldsmobile - September 

Overwater Missions 

• Dustoff! Overwater Personnel Recovery - May 

■ Overwater Missions Require Decontamination 
Preparedness -August 

■ Risk Management for Overwater Missions - May 

Performance 

■ A Challenging Year: Fiscal 2007 Year-end Aviation 
Accident Review - January 

• Fiscal 2007: An Update -July 

■ Halfway There in '08: Fiscal 2008 Midyear POV/ 
POM Accident Review - August 

■ How Did We Do? Fiscal 2007 Off-duty Accident 
Review -January 

■ How Are We Doing? Fiscal 2008 Midyear Ground 
Accident Review - August 

■ Let's Check Our Progress: Fiscal 2008 Midyear 
Aviation Accident Review - August 

■ Looking Back: Fiscal 2007 Ground Accident 
Review - January 

Power Management 

■ It's All About Power - August 

■ The Wind Zone Model - August 

POV 

■ 150 Pounds of Knucklehead -March 

■ A Sleepy Time Nightmare - November 

■ Autocross - Recognizing the Need For Speed 
-August 

■ Getting Properly Hitched -April 

■ Happy Trails! -February 

■ I Should've Listened - April, November 


■ Know the Limits -March 

■ Road Rage- Along forthe Ride - September 

■ Room to Live - September 

■ The Slippery Slope - December 

■ To Kill a Friend -May 

PPE 

■ Army Releases Approved-Gear Certification Logo 
- December 

■ Do You See What Eye See? - February 

■ It Only Works When You Wear It - February 

■ You Down With PPE? -April 

Rollovers 

■ Drive to Survive -Tune 

■ Not This Time! -February 

Seat Belts 

■ It Could Happen to You - November 

■ Saved by the Belt -May 

■ Seat Belts Save Lives - May 

■ You Bet Your Life - January 

Situational Awareness 

■ It Could've Been Worse - May 

Sports Injuries 

■ Snap, Crackle and Pop! - November 

Tools 

■ ARAP: The Next Generation - November 

■ In Theory ... - February 

■ There's a New Tool in Town ... GRAT -September 

USAARL 

■ An Aviator's Guide to Simulator Sickness - August 

■ The Death Zone (Hypoxia) -April 

Weather 

■ Is Army Aviation Prepared to Respond to a CONUS 
Disaster? - September 

■ Weathering the Change (Aviation) - March 

Weapons Safety 

■ Watch Where You Point That Thing - August 

To view complete issues of 
Knowledge online, visit the U.S. Army 
Combat Readiness/Safety Center 
Web site at https://crc.army.mil. 
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CLASS C D Model 

□ The aircraft sustained foreign 
object damage to the main rotor 
system during landing to an 
established airfield. One main rotor 
blade (MRB) and two MRB tip caps 
required replacement. 



CLASS A D Model 

□ During a test center-sponsored 


slingload test for a SMART-T- 
equipped HMMWV, an inadvertent 
release of each of the dual sling 
system hooks occurred and the 
vehicle fell to the ground. 




WAS THE PICKLE GRIP 
rr SECURED? WAS ARMING/ 
SAFING THE HOOK AND 
RELEASE AUTHORITY 
BRIEFED? . 



CLASS B D(R) Model 

□ The crew experienced an 
uncommanded left roll and yaw 
during a 180-degree pedal turn to 


land in a downwind condition. One 
MRB contacted the ground. 



CLASS B L Model 

□ The aircraft struck a tree 
during landing to an unimproved 
landing zone (LZ). All four MRBs 
sustained damage. 


» 


WERE LZ PHOTOS 
PROVIDED AND 
TOUCHDOWN POINTS 
IDENTIFIED DURING THE 
MISSION BRIEF? WAS A 
LOW RECON CONDUCTED 
BEFORE LANDING TO 
VERIFY SUITABILITY? j 
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□ The aircraft experienced a 
“high side” failure of the No. 2 
engine during level flight. An engine 
replacement was required. 


CLASS C 

□ A strut failure occurred during 
dust landing procedures training. 
No hard landing was reported. 



CLASS C A Model 

□ Post-flight inspection revealed 
damage consistent with a lightning 
strike after the crew flew in the 
vicinity of thunderstorms. Damage 
included the radome and right wing 
tip. 



CLASS C 

□ The operator observed 


uncommanded movement of the 
UAS while the system was at 200 
feet above ground level, followed 
by an uncommanded descent and 
impact with the ground. A total loss 
was reported, to include avionics 
and payload pods. 



CLASS C 


□ The UAS experienced a 
generator/ignition failure during 
flight. The parachute was deployed 
and the UAS landed outside the 
perimeter of the forward operating 
base, resulting in damage. 

□ The UAS experienced a 
launch failure, separating from the 
shuttle. Damage was reported to 
both the system and shuttle. 



> HOW CAN THE BATTLE 
BUDDY SYSTEM BE USED 
TO ENSURE RESTRAINTS 
ARE USED PROPERLY? 


□ A Soldier was killed when 
the M978 HEMTT fuel tanker 
he was driving overturned. 

The Soldier was attempting to 
negotiate a curve while going 
down a steep hill when the 
vehicle rolled over into a ravine. 
The vehicle commander was 
able to egress and suffered 
only minor injuries. Seat belt 
use was not reported. 


e/s 
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RQ-11B 


CLASS C 

□ At an altitude of 400 feet, 
the UAS uplink and downlink 
were lost during an aerial 
reconnaissance mission. The 
UAS was not recovered. 


AMV 


CLASS A 

□ A Soldier was killed when 
the M984/A1 HEMTT wrecker 
he was riding in overturned. 
The driver of the vehicle was 
changing lanes when he 
swerved to avoid an object 
on the road and lost control. 
The vehicle commander was 
ejected and suffered fatal 
injuries. The driver received 
non-life-threatening injuries. 


□ A Soldier serving as 
the gunner in an Ml 1 14 
HMMWV was killed in a 
rollover accident. The driver 
of the vehicle was negotiating 
a sharp turn when the road 
gave way and the vehicle 




rolled, pinning the gunner 
underneath. Personal protective 
equipment use was not reported. 


WHEN IS THE LAST 
rr TIME YOUR SOLDIERS 
PRACTICED ROLLOVER 
DRILLS? IS THERE A NEED 
TO MODIFY WHEN AND 
HOW YOU DO THEM? 



CLASS A 

□ A Soldier suffered fatal 
injuries when she was struck 
in the abdomen by a round 
discharged from an M500 
shotgun as it was being cleared 
by another Soldier. The Soldier 
who was handling the weapon 
did not use a clearing barrel. 


□ A Soldier was found 
unresponsive in a swimming pool 
at her apartment complex. She was 
taken to a local medical facility, 
where she was pronounced dead. 


□ A Soldier collapsed and later 
died after completing the 2-mile-run 
portion of the Army Physical Fitness 
Test. 


CLASS B 

□ A Soldier lost portions of 
several fingers when a munition 
detonated in her hand. 


□ A Soldier was killed when he 
was struck by two vehicles while 
walking along a roadway. The 
Soldier was transported to a local 
medical center, where he died a few 
hours later. Alcohol use was a factor 
in this accident. 

□ A Soldier suffered fatal 
injuries when he was struck by 
rounds from another Soldier’s M4 
rifle. The Soldiers were cleaning 
and conducting weapon function 
checks at the time of the accident. 
After reassembling a weapon, 
one of the Soldiers performed a 
function check on “semi,” which 
failed. Pie then performed a function 
check on “burst.” The weapon 
discharged, firing three rounds 
and striking the other Soldier. 


I* ARE YOUR SOLDIERS 
r TRAINED ON THE 
PROPER PROCEDURE 



PCW 


CLASS A 

□ A Soldier was driving 
her car to her duty location 
when she crossed the double 
yellow line and struck a pickup 
head on. The Soldier was 
pronounced dead at the scene. 

□ A Soldier was driving his 
pickup in wet weather when he 
struck a guardrail and an exit sign 
along an interstate and then rolled 
over. The Soldier, who was killed, 
was wearing his seat belt. 

□ A Soldier was driving his 
pickup in heavy rain and windy 
conditions when he lost control, 
left the roadway and struck a 


□ A Soldier suffered a heat- 
related injury during a squad-level 
physical training run. The Soldier 
was transported to a combat 
support hospital, where he was 
placed on a ventilator and listed in 
critical condition. 

□ A Soldier suffered fatal 
injuries in a parachuting accident 
during unit military free-fall training. 
The Soldier became entangled 
with another Soldier about 200 
feet above ground level. Neither 
Soldier was able to separate 
before striking the ground. Both 
Soldiers were evacuated to a 
medical facility; however, one 
died en route. The other 

Soldier was hospitalized 
in serious condition. 
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M240H MACHINE GUN 
REPLACES M60D 


The M240H aviation machine gun 
recently replaced the M60D on all 
Army UH-60 and CH-47 aircraft. 
Effective Oct. 31, 2008, all Black 
Hawk and Chinook units should 
have the new M240H weapon 
system installed. If your unit 
has not been fielded the M240H, 
contact Kathy Scherer at TACOM-RI, 
DSN 793-6303 or (309) 782-6303, 
or e-mail kathy.scherer@us.army. 
mil to arrange for your unit to 
receive the new weapon system. 


mu io a 

Lr 



telephone pole. The Soldier, who from the vehicle. All three were 
was wearing his seat belt, was taken to a local medical facility, 

pronounced dead at the scene. where the driver later died. 




•SO 
ANl 

PICKUPS, WITH THEIR 
LIGHT REAR ENDS, CAN 
BE TRICKY TO HANDLE 
ON WET ROADS? 


□ A Soldier was turning left into 
a parking lot when his car was 
struck on the passenger side by 
a vehicle in the oncoming lane. 
The Soldier was pronounced 
dead at a local medical facility. 


□ A Soldier was driving at high 
speed when he lost control, ran over 
a rock-covered median and then 
rolled several times. The Soldier and 
both of his passengers - a civilian 
and another Soldier - were thrown 


POM 

CLASS A 

□ A Soldier was operating his 
sportbike when he attempted to 
negotiate a curve, lost control, 
left the road and crashed into a 
ditch. The Soldier suffered head 
trauma and died 15 days later. 

□ A Soldier was operating a 
borrowed sportbike with another 
Soldier riding as a passenger when 
the operator lost control while 
attempting to round a curve during 
rainy conditions. The motorcycle 
struck the median and ejected 
both Soldiers into the oncoming 
lanes. The passenger died at the 



scene, while the operator died a 
short time later at a medical facility. 
Only one helmet was found at the 
crash scene and it was shattered. 
The operator had not completed 
Army-approved Motorcycle Safety 
Foundation training. 

□ A Soldier was operating his 
motorcycle when he crossed the 
center line into oncoming traffic 
and collided head-on with a pickup. 
The Soldier, who was wearing his 
helmet, was killed in the accident. 

Editor’s note: Information 
published in the accident briefs 
section is based on preliminary 
loss reports submitted by units 
and is subject to change. For 
more information on selected 
accident briefs, e-mail safe. 
knowledge@conus.army. mil. 
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Vlfrusoci 


The Range & Weapons Safety 
Toolbox is a collection of resources 
to help commanders and leaders 
establish and maintain an effective 
range and weapons safety program 


https://crc.army.mil/rangeweaponssafety 
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HEAT Training 
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Did you know the risk of becoming a fatality in a 
HMMWV accident is six times greater for those not 
wearing a seat belt? 

Also, 94 percent of those who used their seat belt 
survived a rollover incident 




Walking Away 








